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ABSTRACT 

During thepa^t two decades the educational comaunity 
has focused much attention on the language -cf urban ainority . 
children* Analytic positions set forth tend to assuie varying degrees 
of either language deficit or language differences* The language 
deficit position is examined in "this work froa a scclolinguistic or 
psychdinguistic point of viev^ Aaong the lines of criticisi pursued 
are, several which have c^lready, been established by proponents .of the 
language difference position* These include charges tliat language 
deficit proponent have used invalid criteTria in evaluating the. oral 
pe^fdraance of urban minority students, and have failed to 
investigate the actual repertoire of verbal skil^L^ t|iat these 
students exercise in everyday coaaunication. A psycholingiiistic 
criticism *also levelled by the language difference proponents holds 
that the others have* assua.ed that nonstandard forms ©f language 
reflect deficient forms^of cognition. Pursued in, depth in this' . 
document is another psychoainguistic criticism* This holds t|iat 
language deficit proponents ha^ .assuaed an inadequate theory of 
reference in evaluating the la^^uage of urban ainority students* 
Specifically ,/ they have not taketf itito account the holistia functions 
of. oral language* and the dynamic nature pf laiiguage form* Neither 
have they recognized that the referential functions of lexical forms 
.are established only in an immediate context, and that lexical forms 
of language may be considered as poss^^ssing deictic and .non deictic • 
functions*; (Autbor/GC) 



* Reproductions supplied 'by EDRS are the best that^jwtn be made ♦ 

♦ ffom the original dot:ument. 
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s In the past two decades the educational community has 
focused a great deal of attention on the langu^e'bf minority 
childreny particularly those who are nuembers of pogr families 
in ufban areas. Although many positions have been set forth, 
all tend to assume varying degrees of either language deficit 
or language difference Cazden has distinguished these two 
positions in the following way: 

Either (urban m^norily children] have acquired less ' 
' language than middle ^lass . . children or they have 
acquired a different language. The "less language" 
explanation has been given various iiames — cuhural 
depnvation, deficit hypothesis, vacuum ideology — all 
with the same connotatioli of a non- verbal child some- 
how emptier of language than his more socially fortu- 
nate age-mates The - "different language" explanation 
is* forcefully argued ^ by William Stewart and Joan 
Baratr . . It states that all children acquire- language 
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but that many children, especially Ipwer class black 
children, acquire a dialect of English so different in 
structural . features that (Communication Jn .school, 
both oral and written, is seriously impaired by that 
fact alone. (1970:35-36) ^ 

A considerable^erature has been generated by the de- 
bate between proponents of these two positions. Although 
much of this^debate has been useful, some of it has blurred 
basic issues. It has,^ at times,^ been conducted 'within a strictly 
linguistic framework not complemented by sociolinguistic 
and psycholinguistic perspectives. In general, it h^ts b^en tied 
too closely m a discussion of surface forms of language rather^ 
than to their underlying social and cognitive functions. It 
is therefore important that in reviewing these positions, we 
adopt, wherever possible^ a sociolinguistic- or a psycho- 
linguistic point of view. As a consequence of this orientation, 
our focus will not be so piuch on overt conflicts between 
the two positions as on the underlying assumptions of each. 
In this article, we will review the language deficit position, 
and, ia a separate article to follow in this series, twe will 
examine the language*'difference position. 

Review of Language beficit Position 

The language deficit position has had a much greater 
impact on educational policy than has the lartguage d fference 
position. It has often served as a rationale for educational 
programs on a national scale It has been used, for example, 
as a justification for massive programs such, as DISTAR, 
Operation Headstart, and Project Followthrough. All these 
programs have reflected, in one form or another, the .same 
-assumpiion:^ since urban minority children come to schopl 
with poorly developed language skifls,^ they must be pro- 
vided, early on, with language enrichment. 



' In tK<| educational .setting of the la te .l960's. the ni<)i*t 
outspokerjt advocates. of the language deficit approach were 
Carl Bereiter and Stegfried Engehiiann. They attempted 
to relate their own approach to the extensive body of socio- 
linguistic'itheoi^ that Basil Bernstein was evolving, at the 
tink, at tH^ Institute of Education ot t}^<^'^niv^rsit> of London 
Bemstein^s own thinking was quite coniplex, involving sockv 
logical an4 psychological components as well as a linguistic 
one. Furthennore, his thinking was in a constant state ot 
change throughout »the i960's. However a distinction^ be- 
, tween two codes of coinmunication was, at all points, funda- 
mental to his approach. And it was -these ^two codes, most 
commonly referred to ixiyjcstruwd dnil .chthoniieJ, that nian> 
researchersrincluding Bereiter and Ehgelmann, drew on and 
often niisapplfe^. ' ^ , 

This misappl legation was\'to some<iegree, motivated by 
Bernstein's own 'choice of labels, ,for the contrast between 
the words "restricted-'^ and "elaborated" suggests, at least 
in ordinary -speech, that the restncted code is, in some way. 
intrinsically inferior., Bernstein had been careful, however, 
tcr.emphasize that each code was a perfectly natural, well- ^ 
adapted mechanism for transmitting infonnation appropriate 
to a 'particjilar communicative setting. Ifideed, the use of an 
elaborated code .in a setting marked for a restricted one would 
be just a^ inapprophate. as the use of a restricted code jn a^ 
setting m^ked for an elaborated one 

Although. Bernstein and his associates characterized 
communicative settmgs m a number of ways, they con- 
• sisteHtly called attention to certain dimensions which may 
be represented in the following set of scales (the first t'Rree 
scales "measure dimensions reflec;ed'*in the social character 
of ;he setting, the second three' dimensions reflected in tbe 
character of the ihfomiation transmitted in the setting): 



Degree of formality m 
the setting ^ 

2. Degree of social hetero- 
geneity among the parti- 
cipants , 

3. Degree tp which the 
participants do not draw 
upon common expenence " ' 

• 4. Degree' to whicH the verbalized ^ 
infj)rmation reflects more than 
thep^icipants' everyday 
wortd of ex^riefnce ^ 7* 

5. Degree U) which the verbalized 
* information reflects abstract 

domains of reference 

' 

6. • Degree to which-^ffe verbalize(f ' 

infontjation reflects an explicit 
formulation of internal dimensions 
of, experience (values?, beliefs-, 
aiiitudes/feelings, etc.) 



liow 



High 



Lx)w 



High 



Low 



High 



' Low 



High 
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In general, the more a particular communicatrve setting 
reflects relativery"high reading^ron" the above scale, the 
more elaboriited the code that its participants use; and the 
,inore it. reflects relatively low readings, the more restricted 
<tlie code that^its participants use. 

In addition, Bernstein and his associates characterized 
the linguistic features-of the two codes in a number of ;dif-* 
ferent ways* but, again, a relatively stable set of featjures 
may be isolated; the elaborated code reflects a wider range of 
vocabulary (particularly items with abstract domains of re- 
ference); It exhibits greater syntactic complexity (i e , sen- 
tenced tha^ encode- more extensive bodies of information^ 
with explicit markers of coordination and subordination): it 
makes greater use of cohesive ties between sentences .(i e , 
lexical and grammatical elements that link sentences ex- 
plicitly); It depends less^on deictically anchored forms of 
language such as this. that. etc. (i e., words whose mean- 
inflf is dependent iipon the immediate? point of view of the 
participants in the communicative situation). 

Bernstein argued that ntembers of all social classes have 
access .to both codes, but that members of the middle anci 
upper social classes tend to make greater use of an elaborated 
code. In the first place, their patterns of socialization con- 
tribute to this greater use Elaborate forms of verbal inter- 
action are encouraged between adults and childre^n: for .ex- 
ample, parents tend to provide more explicit statements of 
explanations, reasons, and values in' dealing with their chil- 
dren.. Moreover, members of the middle-and upper classes 
^participate in a much wider range of commutiicative settings 
in' which exact forms of information must be transmitted 
(e.g.,^ arrangirfl for air travel bf telephone). As a conse-is- 
quence, they" become accustomed to drawing upon a code 
that is. in Bgrnstein^s phrase, more universalistic and 
context-independent. 

Bernstein^ argued that, by contrast, the lesser social 
mobility of members of the lower classes limits the range 
of communicative settings in which they can participate. 
They tend to communicate more frec|uently in settings where 
they share^with the other participai^ts an extensive body of 
rience. As a consequence, they become accustomed to 
drawHl^upon this common experience in a cod^ that is, to 
use,Bernsfeiti*s phrase, ""more particularistic and context- 
dependent.'* Fibwev^r, Bernstein, unlike certain researchers 
who claimed to us^^is approach, ^as careful to point out* 
that- just as members of midcfie anld upper classes tend to 
use a more restricted! code "in certain settings (e.g., within 
the family where a history of shaiti'd experience is drawn 
upon), so members of lower classed lend^ use a more 
elaborated code irr?certain settings (e.g., on a^jqbintexview 
where there is virtually no such history). Hence Beqiste in 
viewed the tvvo cSles as possessing distinct but overiapjn 
patterns of distribution in social space.' ' ■ *i 

*In taking over Bernstein's functional distinction be- 
tween restricted and elaborated codes, researchers -such as 
Bereiter and Ehgelmann oversimplified it considerably. First 
of all, they assurped that an elaborated -code is intrinsically 
superior to a restricted one. They did not, like Bernstein, 
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evaluate the codeb actufding to'- the communicative seiimg 
Tn~wKrdnReyTuncTion75e^ other 
aspect of Bernstein's position that we have just noted, namel> , 
that members of all social classes have potential access to * 
both codes, ^ereiter and Eiigelmann, for the most part, 

, applied the* distinction betwejjn ,the two codes categoricaHy: 
"*urban jminority students, as members of aMower class, make 
use of a restricted code that contrasts with the elaborated 
used by members of middle, and upper classes. They 
supported this claim by citing extensive interviews they con- 
ducted with preschool black children. Bereiter* for example* 
claimed that the language of tfiese children consists primarily 
of gestures/* '* single words/' and "a series of badly 
connected 'words or phrases.*' He concluded that "the 
langljage of culturall> deprived children is not merel> an 
underdeveloped version of standard English, hut it is a basi- 
cally non-logical mode of expressive behavior" (1966.113). 

^ In a language arts curriculum designed b> Boreiter and 
Engelmann (1966), the teacher is advised to, proceed **as if 
the children had no language at all.** For -example, if the' 
children respond to the question"!' Where is the book'^ with 
the *'nonlogjc^il" form on the table, the teacher is asked 
to mak^ them replace it with the ^'loj^ical** form,.77ie' book 
IS on the table. It was claiihed that persistent use of such 
'Mogical form*' m speech would prepare the child for pro- 
cessing th^ "formal properties (of wniien language) neces- 
saryH^ the organization of thought (1966:113). Such an' 
extreme language deficit Approach has been discredited, time 
and time again, for its naivete. This naivete need not be be- 
labored here, but let us bnefl> review major ►criticisms of 
the language deficit position — two sociolinguisiicall> based 
and qne psych olinguistic^H) based — that have b^en ad- 
vanced by , proponent^ of the language difference position. 
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Following this review, we will then develop in much greater 
dctailT~seconTl3ir>c^^^ based criticism — one 

iiiulH more oriented toward constructive processes involved 
in reading comprehension — which has not been set forth, 
at leasj not in ^a bi^^hly explicit form, by proponents of 
language difference. ' . * ^ 

Sociolm^idstic Criticisms of the Language Deficit Position 

Proce6i^ing from a sociojinguisiit point' of view, pro- 
ponents of language diffecence have argued that the language 
deficit position was based on invalid crit^a in its evaluation' 
of the oral pe'rformance of minority siudfenis iji the various 
domains of their everyday life. Language deficit ^researchers 
have tended to observe the children in artificial settings rather 
than natural ones. Within these .settings, the children often 
pefceive that whatever Jhey say might work against them and, 
as a matter of communicative competence, tend to say as*little 
as possible 2ind preferfibly nothing at all. As Labov has pointed 
out v^ith reference to Ihe interviewing conducted by these* 

researchers, " ; 

i' 

thousands of these interviews hrc used as evidence qf 
the child's total verbal capacity, or more sifhply his 
verbal ity"; it is argued that this lack of verba lity ex- 
plains his pooc performance in school. Operation Head- 
' « start and other intervention programs have^ largely been 
based upon the **deficit theory'* - — the notion that suQh 
interviews give us a measure of the cWld's verbal Capaci- 
ty and that verbal stimulation which he has been missing 
can be supplied in a pre-schopl enviibnment. (1970:158) 

^ * r\* 

. Labov 's own research showed that the s lme-=minority 
children who were "^'non verbal*' in an interview setting turned 
out to be highly, verbal when interacting with elch other aAd 
a trusted minority interviewer in informal settings. 

' * The monosyllabic speaker who had nothing to say about 
anything and cannot *remem))er what he did yest^day" 

, has d/^appeared. Instead we hav^ two b<^s who have so 
much' to say they keep interrupting each other .... And 
we in turn obtain the volume of speeclf and the rich 
array of grammatical devices which we nee^^for ana- 
lyzing the structure-of nonstandard Negro English.-{ 1970) ' 

Secondly, the language deficit researchers* have not used 
sociolinguistically vaHd criteria in evaluating the language 
used by urban minonty children 'in oral communication. They" 
have viewed the oral language of these children as though 
It Ihould reflect formal ^properties consonant with ahose »of 
' written language. Consider,* for example, their^cjaim that an 
answer such as on the' ta^le is a nonlogical response to a 
question such as Where ts the book? Such a claim clearly 
denies sociolinguistic reality, for fhe omission ota linguistic 
element such as the bapk reflects a pervasive feature of 
oral communication, namely, that a speaker tfends not to re- 
peat in a response iriformation that has already been estab- ' 
lished in a question. / , * . > ^ » 

'Indeed, s&ch eljjpsis is one of the most salient me^ns 
of realizing the 5odo-logical form of conversation. The'* 
structure of conversation is & social product rather than the 
work of a single individual. It^ertierges as one person*omitfr 



so Tie portion of his or her own language structure, thereb> 
activating an apposite portion of the language structure of 
thd interlocutor. As will be later observed in the psycho- 
linguistic criticisms of the language deficit position, ellipsis, 
along wtth deixis, is a fundamental rneans of signaling that, 
certain .contextual information may be» assumed .as given. It 

thus be viewed aS a kind of social feedback, a^listener's 
way of signaling that certai n infor mation has, indeed, been 
received and need not be repeated. As the 'original speaker 
monitors the listener\elliptical signal, he or she, may. in turi]. 
resnond in kind, thereby' creating the interlocking patterns 
of ellipsis that constitute natural conversation. 

In this sense, the logical biases of everyday conversation 
and formal writing contra.st sharply: in the former, it is 
elaborated, socially; in the latter, it .is constructed individually. 
In tHe*one instance, it is Jm-logical and, in the other, mono- 
logiqal. As a consequence of this contrast, a certain l^ck of 
logiic may thus be as^nbed to the researchers rather than the 
children, for it is they who transferre^l criteria for evaluating 
'langiiage form from written prose to ever>day conversation, 
a domain in which these criteria arc not at all applicable 
•It is las if they were to describe a horse's body as deficient 
because it does not possess a pair of horns 

I - • ' 

P^ycholinguistic Criticisms of the Language Deficit Position 

^et ^s noNy turn to the major psycholinguistically based 
eriticjsm of the language deficit position that proponents of 
language difference set forth, the one directed at the assump- 
tibn that nonstandard, forms of language reflect deficient 
cognition: vBereiter and Engelmdnn held, for example, that 
a sentence such John don't got none reflects a deficient 
understanding of the basic concepts.of number and negation 
The lack of an es {Izj) after and in the preseijce of two /n/- 
initiated markers \of negation {n't and none) were taken as in- 
dicating a deficient understanding of these conce|its. 

Triiis form of argument by, the more[ .extreme propor 
nents^of language deficit is particularly ironic, since certain 
of the minority speech patterns they call attention to can be 
perceived as representing more regular linguistic paradigms 
than the mainstreani patterns. Consider, for exafnple, the 
purported lack(Of number agreement^represented by Jofin do 
From th© strict point of view of internal consistency 'in lan- 
.guage patterning, it is the mainstream form Jofin does ^at 
is irregular. For the (e)s in the .third person singular form 'e- 
presents the only instance in English in which the verk is 
marked Jor number agreement, with the subject. Hence its 
omission in minority speech may b^viewed as represen ng 
a more consistent patterning, one which appears in dial cts 
of English in other parts of the world'. 

Equally naive from a linguistic point of view is the 
gumeiU" that the nonstandard doubld marker of negatio 
fleets deficient cognition. This arguqpent makes the 
that nonstarfdard John don't got nonexs logically equivllent 
to a positive predication, paraphrasable in^standard Eifelish 
as John has some. An even^stronger form of this argatient, 
occasionally sounded in language deceit circles, .claiirl that 
nonstandard speakers, by virtue of tKis eq^uiValence, * not 
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manage to express a proj^er concept of negation even as tl^y 
communicate with each other. 

A number of criticisms have h^tn made of these claims 
by proponents of language differeijce As Labov (1970) 
points out, if a nonstandard speaker wishes tb use a double 
marker of negation to express the logical ecjuivalence of the. 
standard John has some, he does exactly v^hat the standard 
speaker does — •he places contrastive stress none; 



Nonstandard John don't got none. 



Standard 



John doe.sn't^^ave none. 




ParJ|)hrase ui 
Standard Baalish 



John has some^ 



, However, in the absence of contrastive stress on none 
(used only when it has been already presupposed in some 
way that John, indeed, has none), the nonstandard sentence ' 
is. in fach logically equivalent to the standard John doc^nl 
haw an\. In effect, unstressed none m nonstandard English 
is equivalent to unstressed an\ m standard English, Each 
contrasts with some in the corresponding po'sitive predica- 
tion. In Its contrast to some, ;>tandard any. as much as non- 
standard none, may be considered a marker of negat,ion. 
Hence the standard sequence not . an\* as well as the 
nonstandard sequence not iihne'. may be considered as 

. realizing a double marker of negation - 

Language difference proponents have made a further 
criticism of the more extreme claim that speakers of non-, 
standard English fail to express negation properly to ea(;h 
other. h>s evident that not only do they express negation quite 
clearly to eadh other, but to, speakers of standard English as 
well. In the absence of stress on none, it is difficult to imagine 
speakers of standard English interpreting nonstandard John 
don'4 got none as John has some For it is clear that speakers 
of standard English possess a receptive competence with re- 
spect to this feature of nonstandar^English, just as speakers 
of nonstandard English possess a receptive competence with 

. respect to many features pf standard English We are not 
suggesting, however, that the receptive competence of stan- 
dard spe^ers for nonstandard speech is well developed in 
all instances. As we will observe in* the article to^follow, a 
major problem that urban minority students face in schools 
is the failure of their teachers to understand certain basic 
patterns of their speech. . ' 

' , Having established this brief overview of the major 
criticisms of the language deficit position by proponents of, 
language difference, let us now turn to-a second psycho- 
linguistically based criticism, the one which, as we have 
already pointed out, h*as not hitherto been developed ex- 
plicitly. This -criticism is directed 'at the language deficit 
researchers' use of an inadequately conceived theory of re- 
ference in evaluating tl)e language performance pf urban 
minority students. Many proponents of language deficit, 
\yhose views are not as extreme as those of Bereiter and 
Engelmann, have claimed that the conimunicative code of 

.Hhese students necessarily' conveys less meaning because it 



IS more deiciically anclic|red.in the imniediate context. The> 
have claimed that the apparently greater rehivnce of urban 
minority students on dtrctic fomis such asj!, otie, ihi^\. Viat. 
here, and now indicates a general jnabihty to fomiulate. and 
express explicit forms of meaning. In staking out this position, 
language deficit proponents have assumed that deictic tonns of 
language, in contrast to lexically explicit forms, convey less • 
itieaning because they pos;jess less semantic content/ The use 
of that, for exUmple, may indicate '^greaterdistaqce" (psycho- 
logical as well as phy^iical), by virtue of 'its potential cori- 
trast with this And it may convey the notion of singularity 
by -Virtue of its potential contrast with the plural fonn those. 
But any more detailed meaning for that can only be derived 
from immediate context. In one context, that may refer to 
some object such as a button m the physical envirdpnient. 

Hey, thafs what I've been looking for.. ' ^ 

In another context, however, lt'ma> refer to a proposition m 
the verbal environment; 

My paper is due tomorrow nhit's wh> 1* won't gel in> 

sleepy tonight 

'As a consequence, its meaning is always, context-bound and 
particulanstic, limited to^the immediate point ot view of the 
participants in the speech situation. 

* * Language deficit proponents have argued, concomitantly, 
that lexically explicit fonns of language possess a more clearly 
^delineated sepiantic confcnt and consequently may be used 
to talk abour the world with much greater precision For 

• example, the lexical item button, unlike deictic that, ma]^ , 
refer only to a highly differentiated set of material objects in 
the real World. The Jexical- phrase black 'button refers to. a 
more differentiated set, the expanded lexical phrase biii'bhuk 
btitton to an even more* differentiated set, and so on It has 
thus been concluded t^at the person who uses Jexically ex- 
plicit forms- of language is able to render his experIen^p of ^ 
the world with greater clarit>, producing .meaning that is 
context-free mnd universitlistic ^rather than context-bound 
and particularistic It is as if, b> virtue of greatej lexical 
specificit>', a- person is liberated from liis own immediate 
perspective. ,^ * ' 

Before examming this position in some detail, let us 

• consider two frequently^^cited examples that show contrast 
between -lexically explicit and deictically anchored forms of 
language across social ^sses We shall first examind matenah 
cirawn from research by Hawkins (1969) on the ways in 
which visually mediated information is represented verbally 
by middle-class and lower-class Jive-year-old' children in 
.Lqiidon. Within a school setting, members of tfei^^se two groups 
were presented with four j)ictures which showed, in .turn, 

' some boys playing with a football.next to a jiouse^ the football 
goin^.through the window, a man gestu^ng wieldly, ^and , the 
children running away while a woman Icfolcs out -the window. 
Hawkins con^tracts* two versions of t^e stones whjch he 
claims are representative of the disparate styles of verbal 
. cojnmunication of the two groups. Tfe first version represents 
the middje-class style, the second thjtj t^er-dass style. 
I . lyee'boys ^are playing football and one kicks the ball — 
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and it goes through the window ^ the ball breaks the 
window — and tfi^ boys are looking at it — and a man 
comes out and shouts at them -r- because they've br6k^n 
the wmdow^ — so ihey ran away — and then that lady 
looks out of her window — and she tells the boys off 
2 They're playing football alid he kipks it and it goes 
through there it breaks the window and they're look- 
ing at it - and he comes out and shouts at them — be-^ 
cause they've broken it — so they Ain away — and tl\pn 
she-looks out and sheJells them off (1969,127) 

The niiddle-ciass version is, for the fiiost part, lexically ex- 
plicit: It uses xieictic pronominals only w^ere lexical antece- 
dents are clearly establistlfd (e.g., three hoyslthey. that ladyl 
she). The lower-class version^however, is much les» lexically 
explicit. Three boys and that lady are not used at afl; rather 
they jyid she are introduced without lexical antecedents. 
^ '^"^The second set of examples is drawn from 'research by 
/Mess and Shipman (19^6), in the black community of Chicago, 
in which they describe variations in mother-child verbal styles 
of interaction aaross social class In the presentation of their 
data, they inclupe recorded exceri!)ts of mothers explaining • 
the same task td! their, children, one designed "to teach 
. how to group ok sort a small number of toys," Mofe speci- 
fically, the mothers* are to teach the children to use color as 
the criterion for sortirtg'^he toys. [The following pair of ex- 
cerpts are presented as representing the contrasting verbal 
styles of middle^class and lower-class mothers. 
1 , First of all, you'^rc supposed .to learn how to place then 
according to cojor. Can you, do that'' The things that 
are all the same color you put in one section; in. the other 
section you put another group of colors, and m the third 
section you put the last group of^olors^ 1 
2 Ail right, just put them right here; put the other ond 
rightphere; all right, put the other one there. ( 1966:88 H \ 

Again, it ma> be observed that the middle-class speeoh is 
more lexically explicit, the*» lower-class speech more dfjic- 
tically anchored. 

ft is the kind of contrast represented by these two sets of 
examples ;hat is gJneraUy taken as evidence that members of 
the middle and upper social classes tend to talk about the 
world in a more lexically explicit way. \i is argued that they 
are thereby liberated from their own immediate point of vie>v, 
expressing more universalistic modes of meaning. On the other 
hariti, members of the lower social classes are vie\yedas talk- 
ing about the world in a mord deictically anchored way It is 
argued that they are thereby limited ,to their own immediate 
point of view, expressing, as it were, mbre^ p^ftlicularistic 
•modes of meaning. ^As Hess and Shipman put it, in sum- 
marizin'g the findings of their own study, "tl\p meaning of 
deprivation is a depnvation of meaning" (1966:885), 

The position taken in the above studies, each frequently 
cited in sociolinguistic and psycholinguistic literature, is, on 
.the surface, a quite respectable one, yet it is based on an in- 
adec^uate conceptualization of the ways in which information 
is represented veifcaJly in human communication. A full 
criticism pf this conceptualization requires Inore space than 
we have available here. We would like, however, to con- 



sider four fundamental ch^raciensiits of languap that have 
not bean adequately dealt with b> the researchers who hold 
this position (the fim t\vo are more concerned with the 
furtctions of deictic forms, the second two with the functions 
of lexical forms): 

1.' Language functions as only a single channel in a multi-- 
channeled oral system that represents information holisti- 
cally. ^ 
. 2" The firm of verbal representation necessarily changes 
so as to Feflect a continucfus monitoring of the status of 
^ the information it represwiifi. 

^ 3. The referential functions of le.xic^al forms as well as 
deictic forms are established oniy in an immediate con- 
text, whether it is mediated verbally or nonvCrbally,* 
4 Lexical forms of language majf possess contrasting ref- 
erential functions charact^nzea as deictic and nondeictic 

Let us 'Consider each of these characreristics in tum ' 
The argument that deictfcally anchored language necessarily 
carries less meaning presupposes that the linguistic channel 
functions alone — apart from the pValingulstic and non- 
linguistic ones — when, in realit>. these channels together 
form a holistic s>stem. In order to illustrate this point, let 
us consider pnce again responses tcf the question Where' ^ the 
book? A deieticall> anchored response like n}^ht here is rarely 
given withouf an accompanying nonlmguisjtic one, A hant! 
gesture, for Example, njight signal the book's location with . 
a degree of exactitude not to be found in an act of com- . 
munication consisting only of the -lexically explicit form o/i , 
the table. 1 ^ i 

A lexically explicit respbnse, of course, may be ac- 
companied by I a hknd g^Jsture as well. But it appears .that, 
in^general, deidtically anchored language is agcompartied by 
a richer array of nonverbal and {)araverbal signals tlian lexi- 
cally explicit language. Upon using deicticaily anchored 
language, a speaker tends, as a matter of communicative in-* 
slinct, to supply contextual information means of non- . 
verbal and* para.verbal dues; ^ndi the listener* upon hearing 
•deicticaily anChoredjlanguage, instinctively searches for these ^ 
cues. Furthermore, it appears that certain information, partic-^ 
ula^ly that, whicll is jprovided by the immediate physical en- 
vironment, is I'epresented more "efficiently by conjoining de- f • 
ictically anchored l^guage witii nonverbal and paraverbal ' 
cues. Indeed, an |inder$tanding of how deixis links the verbal 
. code to nonverbal ahd paraverbal codes restores to us the 
core nreaning that trie word originally po.ssessecj in Greeks 
namely, **a pointing toward.*' * i 

Let us now ^umi to ou/ ^cond point, namely, that the^ • 
form of language ^ continuouslyj modified in brder to signar'^^ 
whether the information that it i^presents is to be viewed as*' 
**old*' (i'.e., the jsender of th^ information assumes that 
it 1$ already present iijsome form in the communicative set- 
ting and that the receiver is in a position to j-etrieve it) or ' 
**new** (i.e.,, the sender of the information assumes that it is 
not*present in^'the communicative setting — at least not in a 
^ form that can be retrieved by the receiver). This monitoring 
of the stafus of information would appear to be One of tde 
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most basic functions' of language (and, for that matter, of any 
infoxmation-processmg s} 
pi)ssess abundant resource 
resources are highly vane 



instance, a reduction in the 
contextual information, ln,t 

ft ^ 
ion is located m the verbal 



stem), for all natural languages 
for fuinilmg It Although these 
jjl, they may, in general, be con-^ 
sidered as expressions of either eNipsls^r deixis. Some portion 
of the linguistic signal ma/1>e reduced to *'zefo" (i.e., the 
J)rocess of ellipsis) or to a kind of '"dummy element'' (i e ,the 
gJ'ocess of deixis). Just as we may omit the hook is in re- 
sponding with on the table to the question Where's the hook?, 
so we may say rt^ht here rather than on the table, >vhen the 
table IS, immediately before ifie speaker and the hearer. In each 

linguistic signal is^ stimulated by 
le case of on the table, informa- 
l,environmentf//u' book is is pre- 
.sent in the preceding question But the further fcduction of 
on the table to right /jere^ signals that the^speaker is assuming 
that he orshe^haFes with the listener even further information, 
namely, the sensorially mediated infonnatibn that^the booii^ 
is, indeed, on the table right before, them 

In summary, the sender of a message^uses the processes 
of ellipsis and deixis to reduce the linguistic surface in order 
to signal to the receiver that! information being transmitted 
|s, in some sense, old. Upon neceiving an elliptical or deictic 
signal the sender, the receiver, in tum, -is required to 
contextu^ize it in order to retrieve information already present 
in the comrnunicative environrnent. In this sense, ellipsis and 
deixis function as highly coheiive proce^es in verbal com- 
rqunic,ation» They force the receiver t& integfete continuously 
emerging information with infqmiation that has already ac- 
cumulated. " • 

Just as it was earlier claiined that elliptical forms of 
language are highly motivated rnlcertain communicative situa- 
tions, so it will now be claimed that deictic forms are equally 
highly motivated. Indeed, the failure to use some kind of 
deictic element to^i^nal the presence of old information may 
be just as unnatural/as the failuri to omit the bodk is in re- 
sponding^ to the question Where\ the book'^ Consider, for 
example, the following two sentences: \ . 

My wife got sick>'A/>' wife's fiettir^f^ su k ts why I couldn't 
come tq your party. 

Given our notions of hqw sentencb^\^ould fit together, .the 
relation of the secondjsentence lo the m^i is highly unnatural, 
- for just the reason that it failsjo ekploit^he presence of old 
information. Deictic that would naturally occyr fn place of my 
wife's getting sick in the second sentence: 

My wife got sick. That's why I couldn't come to your 
party. ^ ^ . 

By the same token, deictic^orms of language are equally 
motivated when thpyi^present informatio& cleariy accessible 
in t^e physical environment.' Just as the first examplg above 
is iinnatiyal,' so it would be unnatural, in^most situations, 
Sijnpiy to say on the table in response to the question, Where's 
the ^ookt when the book is lying irf full view on a table im- 
medfa^ely before the speaker and the hearer. 

In tbis instance, the speaker motivated* to use. some 
kind of deictic expression, whethef in isolation {Q.g.^*yight 
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here), or a^ part ot a Icxn^al phrase (e g., /j< /r //j^ . 
4uble)^ln ^sicC we can. observe such Lompc)undjnu ot deitiiL, 
^and lexical form* in the exaiiiples oT middle-Llass speech 
given earlier. -In the nii«ldle-cla>ss version of the stor^-.given 
by Hawkins, the woman lookmg out the wmdoy^ is repre- 
sented ^as that huh rather than li Uuh Fa)m the strict poit>t 
of View of information niiMiitoriyg, the iinddre-Llass^hildrcn 
representejl herein the same vva> as4he lowerT<.Iass'chiIdren 
who used sfie. Both groups signaled b) their thoiLC of lan- 
guage th^t the ideutit) of the woman could be taken as estdb- 
Jished, the firs^^group using deictic that and the second usinu 
deictic she. 

Tn presenting the information rcpre^ented by /;<n.s and 
/mi//f however* th(? middle-class version and the lower-class 

, version do differ The mtddle-class version introduces these 
participants^ as representing new mformatioi], the lower 
claiis. version as^ representing old information This differ^h^c 

, IS nol^ however, a matter of more ver<>ds less mcanmg, it 
IS rather a niiitler of whether or not a speaker decides to uie ' 
language reflecting the fact that the listener too has access 
to the infont\at|,on he or shc^is representing verbally. Now it 
is'clear that both the middl^- and lowicr-class speakers had 
acqu,ired the communicative competence b> the age of five 
to use deictic foniis m order to signal such access b> the 
listener. Moreover, it is clear that thc> all knew that the perspn 
listening to their 'stones had such access He was. after*all, 
the, person* who was presenting the task of .describing the 
picturds while the> talked. In addition/ he was ph>sicall> 
present while' each/child talked and thus was in^a position 
to obs<y^e what was.Ln^the pictures. The primarv difference 
in the two communicative codes, then. ,wouldseem to lie'in^ 
the different ways in which children m the two groups consti- 
tuted the task. The middle-class childre/i were apparentl> 
moreawfire that lexically explicit fornis of language afe pre- 
ferred for the kinds of tasU constructed m a S:chooJ^setting 
In other words, they had more access 16 school norms of 
language use. for one of the major characteristics of the school 
u^e of language is that a teacher seeks ta elk it information that 
he or she already has. As the speech act theorist John Searle 
is fond of pointing out. many teacher questions are not ital 
questions at all. from an jllocutionary point of view, they are 
merely **exam questions.'.' The studenf knows ihat the teacher 
already knows the answers The"^student, nevertheless, accepts 
the conditions of the task arjd agrees to offer the answers 
himself or herself. ' ^ 

The description of a set of pictures 4n « school setting ^ 
pVesents a ^imitfer situation. A student may be expected to 
treat the pictures as if they represent informatioft»that the 
teacher does not have, even though it iS clear that the teacher 
docs have it. Students not accustomed to this ^school norm, 
however, may instead exercise the communicajive competence 
they use in everyday speech -They would thus u^ deictic 
forms of language to* represent information to which the 
listener has cleiar access. No mauer which strategy they * 
choose, they do not necessarily sacrifice ahy meaning 
^^x^ndeed, the^question* may^ be , raised as to whether, in 

'oertam instances, a lexically. explicit form of language might . 
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carry less meaning In the sample ott spbech by sr midtile- 
.tlass mother taken from Hess and ShipiWan, the lang\iage / 
was quite complex, particularly, give r\ thi fact that an ap- 
propriate use of deixis could have \iniplified it (Such 
complexity is quitV commonly displayctl by a middle-class 
mother when there is' an adult aydiency orjwhen hcf child*s 
competence .IS in soiije way called u )lo question ) Moreover, ^ 
the language, in spite of its complexity (or^perhaps because' 
-\)f It), did not represent the real world situan9J^^-aCcuratel^ 
For example, the mother first says, "the things that are all 
the suffW tolur \ou put in dfie section/' and thert she says, 
"then m the other .sectiori^ou put another i^mtp of colors,' ' 
There are three pieces of ^pisleading inforriiat On in her use of 
purportedly 'explicit language (each has teen italicized) 
FirM, '^the things that are all Ihe same colgr" is a way of 
charactenzing what goes into cath^of the sej.4\ons, not merely 
one settion. Her use of *'one section*" poteiiliall-y stimulates 
a misleading^ inference, namely, that a separate group of ob- 
jects, unlike in color, should be placed in another section ~ 
Secondly, the use of ^^the other section'^ in reference to 
the second section presupposes that there are only'two, wheij^ 
fn reality there are three, '^another section" would hav^ been^* 
a more accurate way of talking, although ^'thcsecond section" 
might have fit better with the mother'^^ larger pattern of dis- 
course,^ since shi uses "the third section" in the following 
sentence. Thirdly, she speaks of ^another group" of col or$" 
when she intends to delimit a group. of objects sharing an- 
other color. In other words, tl^e mere fact that a mother is ^ 
using lexically explicit forms of language with her child is no 
guarantee that she is talking about the world in a precise way 
If may, of course, be ^rgued that such imprecision^ 
would not have confused the child. In the first place, Ithey, 
vCould have been accessible only in a highl^refincd semantic 
univeise, ope, no doubt, that the child did ngt yet postess 
Moreover,^ even if he had had access to these imprecisions, 
he could still have managed to construct what his mother 
intended to jjay. For such imprecisions abound in everyday, 
speech,' and an essential* aspect of receptive competence is 
knowing how to construct wh^t a person intends to say, e\en 
when a p4rticular choice of V'.onls may be misleading Just 
as ^contextual information i*^ activated in ordqr to process 
i deictic elements, 'so it is activated in order to suppress mis- 
leading inf6rmation, and the mother, no doubt, provfded a 
great number of nonverbal and paraverbal cues that provided a 
context for what she waCsaying. It might be counterargued,* 
however, that the receptive competence for such contextual 
information is less developed in children than in adults, for, 
in general, children /re jnuch more prone to follow mis- 
leading cues generatedh^ the localized verbal context and 
thereby to draw infeVenceK. not warranted within the larger 
context that the communicative situatiop provides 

It may also t^e argued tbafthe middle-class mother was, 
at least, trying to use language in a way that would lead her 
child to focus on the purpose of the task. In-effect, she was 
pointing out the underlying pnnciple on which the sorting 
was to' be based. Bu\ then it may be^counterargued that her 
explicit verbalizing merely deprived the child of the oppor- ' 
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lunily to arrive inductively at what the purpose of the sortRvg 
was. Given oar limited knowledge of how learning taKevplace. 
we ys^nnot be certain that it is not this kind of depnvation 
thai Hess and Shipman should have studied. As Bruner points 
out, members of the middle class have been conditioned to 
believe, by virtue of their commitment to formal schooling, 
that learning takes place **out of the context of action, by 
means that^are primarily symbolic.** As a consequence, they 
msfif develop an excessive reliance on verbal mediation in 
learning tasks in everyday liCe« when such mediation is, 'in 
fact, often quite cumbersome. A .great deal of everyday 
learning takes place in a' context in which actions are more 
^^.^.---iniportant than words. Yet middle-class stylei of communica- 
tion rely heavily on creating a context for learning by means 
- iof highly explicit t£ilk. 'even when a sufficient context could 
» be established by other means (e.g., observing a set of events 
or performing a sequence of actions), With respect to middle- 
class speech habits, "Labov has nghtly sounded the following 
note- of caution: 

Before we impose middle class verbal style upon children \ 
from other cultural groups, we shoyld findolit how much 
IS merely styhstic *— or even d>s functional In high 
^hooi and college, middle class students spontanequsl> 
complicate their syntax to the point that instructors 
despfiir of getting them to qiakc their language simpler 
and clearer ... Is the elaborated code of Berstein really 
so * ''flexible, detailed and subtle" as some psychologists 
(i.e. Jensen, I969),bclieve'> (1970:I6.V164) 

There is one last argument to be raised with respect to 
-the contrdist in verbal styles reflected in the example drawn 
from the research by Hess and Shipman. Whether or not the 
middle-class mother's style Is viewed as potentially '*dys- 
functional," it may' still be argued that the lower-class 
mother's use of deictically anchored language is excessive. 
The speech that we ^have excerpted included three short^ 
sentences, and except for the verb p«/^that occurred in. each 
of the three^ nt contains no lexical forms. J^ather it con- 
tains only pronominals such as them, md the other ant, 
locatives such as ntghtl^ere snxdJhere, In order to evaluate the 
degree to which these ^eictic forms are functional, it would be 
necessary to make further ol)servations about what actually 
happen^^n tfie mother-child interaction. Ideally.* two patterns 
>Hnteracfion should Jje observed: ; 



.-^"^ l."\vhat the child does in reponse to his mothers deicti- 
^^ic^^^^i3^^hnrM speech; if^he do^s what she asks, th^n pre- 
sumably^e uitdcy^tands wWat she intends to communi- 
cate; ^ ' ^ 
2. what happens between the mother and child after he has 
sorted the toys; if she manages to elicit froif) him what 
tljie purpose of the task was, her earlier use of deictic 
forms coufd be viewed as quite functional. For this initial 
lack of specification on' her part would have permitted 
the child, after pei;^rming a series of actions^ t(\ verbal- 
ize for himself what the purpose of the task was.-** 
, • Wilhin^he domain of pedagogy, deictically anchor5d*tah- 
guage may be used effectively by a teacher in order to pre- 
serve for the ledmer the task of ej^plicit verbalization. As we 



have already pointed out with respect to the middle-class 
mother's verbal style, h^ child was depnved of the op- 
portunity of verbalizing dn his own what the purpose of the' • 
task was. The lower-class mother at least preserved, by virtue 
of her deictically anchored language, this opportunity for 
her child. It is important to remind ourselves that we cannot, 
evaluate the degree to which *deictic forms of language are. 
functional, unless we consider the total pattern of human 
communicatjpn — actions as well as words — of which they 
are-a piui. \ ^ • ' 

At the same time, it is important to recognize that every- 
day life does provide a continuous stream of deicijcally 
anchored language that is dysfunctional. In a great number of 
communicative situations, one person errqneously assumes , 
that another has access to certain information. In effect, a 
person often speaks to another as ifhe were speaking to him- 
self. As VygotskJ', the great Russian psychohnguist, was fond 
of observing, a person already knows, in his inner speech, 
what he^ is going to- say: The very texture of hum^tn con- 
sciousness is to anticipate, at one moment, what will be pres- 
ent at the next. As a consequence, wirat a person says to 
himself^ continuously represented as if it were alread> known 
and thereBy is necessanly ^educed in its fundamental struc- 
- ture . ^ 

*• Ig the harried and preoccupied texture of everyday life, 
a person often assumes, when speaking tb others, that they 
have access to what is at the center of his or her own con- 
sciousness; and so he or she inadvertently transfers, certain 
. reductive processes from inner speech to the social domain 
wheife they may not be^ai. all appropriate If a child, for 
example, has/requently talked to his pother about his effocJs 
to run one hundre4 meters in less that fifteen i seconds, he 
" may relum from school One day, aftej* having told his mother , 
" that morning he' would be running the one-hqndred-meter 
,race during »gytn class, and -exclaini, **Well, mommy, at 
^ last Tve done itT* The mother, preoccupied with cooking 
supper, reading to his sister, and htllping his brother with 
homework, may look up and ask- in bewilderment, "Done 
what?" The child has assunjed that lis mother shared with 
him, by virtue of their parting' conversation that morning 
(and, of course, *the endless talks tha preceded it),ia[ shared 
focus^on his efforts to run one huildred meters fn] fifteen 
♦ seconds. Jndeed, 'the child*s*use of dcjictic done it m^y*hav^ 
beei> an attempCio establish symbolically the world of personal 
intimacy that he continuously seeks with his mother. For 
he may persistently .use thesQ^forms as a naeans of signaling 
publicly that tie-views her as having continuous access to what* 
his own personal concerns are. Hq; badly misjudged, how- 
ever, just wjiat his mother^s state of awarenes,s was at the * 
^ moment of his return. She was busily' caught up in ar^dther 
^ w^rfd, one in which his one-hundred-meter raie^was' hot 
particularly salient. * , , * Py 

There is a^.well-established body of re^earily in social 
psychology providing evidence that child^n are*, i^ fact, less 
. >able/tfian adults to take into, account their interlocutaf^i point 
^(rfview in verbal communication (cf., Glucksbcrg,4&auss, & 
Higgins, 1975, for a thorough review of this research). For 
example, when two persons are t?laced on opposite sides of 
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a solid screen and are^requircd ta communicate about various 
placements of an array of objects which the> each possess, 
children are more prone than adults to use deictically anchored 
language inappropriately, - ' 

Glucksbergt, Krauss, and Weisberg (1966) report the 
, foUowmg kind of conversation* where preschool children 
aiie^lpi to communicate with one another wifhout visual* 

• contact: * * .1 ^ 

* , ' Speaker: It*s a bird , • ^ . 

Listener: Is this it? ^ ' V 

"Speakcrrf^o; — ' — - - 

Neither speaker itor listener in this case seemed to dis- 
play amf awareness of an important characiensiic of their 
mutuaisitu^tion — they could neither see one another 
• nor see what they v^ere each talking about'' (1975 320) 

. Proponents of tjie language deficit position have cited 
certafin studies within this body of research (Baldwin & 
Garvey, 1970/Heider, 1971, Krauss & Rotter, 1968) as pro- 
viding support fpi* "their own claims that urban minority 
, children, as members of lower social classes, are particularly 
dependent on their own point of view iq verbal communica- 
tion, are thereby more inclined to use deictic and elliptical 
; forms ftf language inappropnately . and are thus prone to 
communicate *Mess meaning/* However, as Glucksberg, 
Krauss, and Higgins observe in their review of tl]is research, . 
there are just as many studies that do not show social class 
differences as' there are those that show them. For example, 
studies by. Brent and Katz, *1967, Cowan^ 1*967, Higgins, 1973, 
Rackstraw and Robinson, 1967, and Ruth 1966, h^jve not, m 
^ general, shown social class difference. Moreover, as Glucks- 
berg, Krauss, and Higgins caution with respect to any of these 
experimental findings, ^ 

observed differences m communicaiicfn skills associated 
With group membership can dcnvc from a variety of 
t factors that are irTelevar#to the intrinsic abilities of 
speakers. Among them are differential familiarity with 
•the stiqiulus materials employed, the reactive nature of ' , 
experimental settings, and so on Gtven the hidimcmary 
.si2^e of our knowledge of the, components of com- 
munication abilities, it should be clear that observed 
differences* must be interpreted with great caution/ , 
^1975:325) ' ^ , u / 

" ' Let us now tufn to the last two pomts in our cntique 
of the theory of reference assUmed by proponents of language 
deficit, those which are jjoncemed nior^directly with the 
referential functions of lexical forms The^e final'criticisms 
are directed at a view of lexical fortns which was, ingfeneral, 
not consciously worked out by proponents b?TtmgtrSge deficit 
It was rather a view which they tnerely assumed, indeed, 
necessarily assumed, given the simplistic way in which they 
^ contrasted 'the referential functions .of deictic and lexical 
forms.* • / 

The first of these two poiftts can .be stated briefly: The 
proponents orianguage deficit/tended to ignore th^ fact that 
jexical forms as well aS deictic ones are dependent on im- 
mediate context for'establis'hing meaning. In ignoring- this' 
dependence of lexical form, they were guilty of the ancieni' 
error of nomin%lism, locating meanings in words rather than 



the skuitions in which they are used*The meaning for any 
linguistic fonn. whether*deictic or lexical, can be -established 
only in a <>pecific context Consider, for example, the ,word 
tabid as opposed to thfc word that. Alihoughjti/?/^ 
potentially to a much morc-4'4JijtncTfcrset ot entities than f/w/. 
Its actual riferent is nevertheless determined by the situation in 
which It IS u.sed. It ma>^ for example, refer to an entire class of 
entities: * . . / , 

Does he know how to make a ^ 

_or to a single one within "that; entire class: _ 
Sii down at the table. 

In fact, if table "is used. in a situation in which it, may refer 
to more than one entity, it alone cannot xefer clearly to^aay one 
of them. ' Further information must be provided, whether 
mediated verbally (e.g., by saying the table next to the j'ar- 
wall) or non verbally (e.g., by makipg a hand gesture) in order 
to^entify Just which entity is bemg referred to. 

\l IS. of course, true tlrat a lexica'l fonii possesses a mure 
'restricted semantic content than a deictic form But this more 
restricted content does not mean that a lexical form is 
necessanly used with any greater precision. For as we have 
alrtady suggested with reference to the middle-class mother's 
speech, a lexically explicit verbal style often reflects, when: 
It IS evaluated carefully, a great deal of imprecjsipn Such 
imprecision is not at all surprising; for it would appear that the^ 
more restricted the semantic content of a par^ticular word, the 
more difficult it is to use that word in an Exacting way-* . 

Our final criticism of the theory of reference assigned by 
the proponents of language deficit is clost^Jy r/!lated to the 
preceding one. Not only did they' fail to recognize tha^t lexical 
forms are referentially dependent on immediate context, they 
also failed xo recognize that such forms .may reflect a con- 
trasting set of functions that depend on whether or not the 
^participants in a particular act of cormmunicafign make ^se of 
their' own immediate point*'of view. Indeed, linguist^' often. 
descril>e theSe contrasting functions for lexically explicit forms 
of language* with the terms '^deictic" and.''nondeictic.'' 
This more technical 'use of ''defctic" in describing certain 
referential functions for lexically explicit forms should not 'be* 
confused with the roore general use of "deictic" that has been 
reflected in the article thus far, namely, as a tenn describing 
linguistic fgrms such as that. At the same time itjs important 
to recognize -that the word deictic does%signify, *ih each of 
* these uses, that participalits are dependent upon their own 
immediate point of view in verbal conTmunication. 

*In orddr to illustrate this distinction between deictic and 
nondeictic functions for lexical .forms, let ils borrow, from 
Charles Fillmore an analogy based on contrasting moSes of 
representing -the hunrian figure: 

Consider the odiflference between a sculptured repre- 
sentation of a hum^n figure, set up in the middle pf 
a courtyaflfti, and a photograph of a human figure.' 
The -sculpture does ' naf repre^sent any particular ob- 
server's pointtof-view, but the photograph does. The 
photograph doesjbecause thepamera had to be positioned* 
^ " at a particular place in front of, pr to the side of, above^ 
or bdow or on t}ie same level as the mod^K (1975:16) 

10 ^ '( •.. 9 



The sculptural representation may be viewed as nondeictic! 

the photographic representation as deictic. ^ - 

Fillmore goes 9n to point out that a lexical form such as 

left • ^ 

can have botlv non-deictic and detctic functions ^ ... In 
a sentence like "My sister sjood at the general's left 
. side/* we have an example of the non-deictic use of the 
word • 'left" .... Knowing what it means to stand at 
the^generar$4<^ft side requires knowing something about 
how a general's body Is designed; it requires> no* special 
understanding at all about where the speaker is when he . 
talks about it ... . The situation is quite different for 
a sentence like '^What's that $hiny object over there. ' 
just to the left of the cypress ircc?^ in this sccpnd case, 
the Ideation in space of the participants in the conversa- 
* (ion is absolutely essential to an undersiandiSf of the 
question. (1975:16) 

In certain instances, however, ^he lexical item left is used in 
a spatial construct that may be processed either deictically 
or nondeictically. Consider, 'fot example, the sentence M\ 
^ster is to the left of the ^encnil. one m wHich the spatial 
construct contains nu a -marking. The spmial construct may 
be processed nondeictically, that is to sa>, its referential 
function may he detennmed by a left-right axis not dependent 
on the participants' (i e , the left-righf axis in the ^^enerars 
hody\ the entity designated as the reference point in the spatial 
.fielci)r 



example, a spatial construct such as m from of tlw te4e 
phwie Such a construct may function nondeictically, that is 
to say, with its referential function detemiined by a front- 
tack axis independent of the participants'* own fiioi^-back 
axis <i e , the intnnsically marked fronl-back axi^ of the tele- 
phone ItseFO: 




or it may be processed .deictically; that is to say-, its ref- 
erential function may be determined by the participants' 
own left-right axis (i.e.» the partfcipants. consirtici a spaiiSl 
field in vvhich the entity functioning as reference point, the 
general's body, is viewed as reflecting a left-right axis parallel 
to their own.'' t • 




. Other lexically explicit spatial constructs reflect this same 
potential /or deictic and noiideictic functions. Consider, for 
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, Is that your pen in front of the telephone? 

or it may Junction deictically, that is to say, with its re- 
ferential function determined by the participants' own front- 
back axis (i,e ,'the participants construct a spatial fiel4 in 
which the entity functioning as reference point, the telephone, 
is 'viewed as reflecting a front-bat k axis opposed to their 
own).** 




Is that your pen iii front o( the telephone? 



^ This potential contrast between deictic and nondeictic 
functions for lexically explicit forms of language is wide- 
spread in all natural languages, particularly in spatial , and 
temporal constructs (Bennett, l976)r Consider, for example/ 
the temporal construct in an hour of so in the sentence /'// 
finish the work in an hour or so. It may % be processed as 
measuring' a durational field not initiated in the^vv, the 
speaker's locus in time (i.e., as representing a certain length 
of time that may begin at any point). Stf^^jvpndeictic 
processing of the construct responds, as iUtvcTeJ^^h^uestion 
how long? On the other hand, the t£mponi\ consynct //; an 
hour or so maJy be processed as mea^^inng'T"3(iratipnal field 
extending from the point in time at which the participants are 
located (i.e., 2s representing a temporal field initiated in 4h^ 
flow of the speech situation). Such deictic processing of the 
construct responds, as it were, tq^he question when? ' • 
Research has recently been conducted to determine the 
degree to ^yhich minority ^and mainstream students in metFO- 
politan New York ascribe deictic functions to certain lexically 
^explicit fornjs of language (Hill, Donnell, Pearsons, & Arono- 
witz, in preparation). Both groups of students were given tasks 
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m which» linguistic constructs vverc subject to deictic or non 
deictic interpretations. The findings ot thi^j research cannot 
be reported in an> fletail here. In genera!, ho\\e\er, ihcv are 
^ much like the firidmgs of the research un^use of mimediate 
point of view in verbal communication revie\ved bv Clucks- 
berg, Krausy and Higgins. There, appear to be no major 
tiifferences m the degree to which members of the two groups 
respond with* deicticall> anchoa*d interpretations u.e . those 
based on their own iinnn^diate point of uew) Indeed, the 
differences that did emerge suggest that it ma> well be the 
mainstream students, not the minontv ones, who are more 
inclined to deictiu, interpretations, at Ica.st t>n.certain tasks, 
of lexicall><cxplicit fomis o( language involving spatial and 
_ tempofal celiuions. ^ 

Even if^furtrter research were to establish that main- 
stream students do tend to make greater use of their ow^ 
immediate point of view in processing certain 16\ical fonns, 
this finding would<not, of course , incjicate that they are thereby 
communicating 'less meaning*.' (the degree of meaning. the> 
communicate deperrds upon the degree to which their inter- 
locutors have access to their cixie^ Nor w'T)uld it mean that 
tjiese students maKe greater use of their own immediate point 
•*of view in other uses ot language As Ouspenskv has p^)inted 
. out in his classic studies on language use and point 'of view, 
there are so many different ways m which a participaxit in 
TUi act of verbil communication reflects his or her ovwi im- 
mediate poim of view (particularly as it mamtVsts affective 
states) and since these manifold vvays are, at present, so poorly 
understcxxl, there is aliTiost no reliable research on the ways 
m which imme(^iUe point of vicHv i^retlected in language use 
By the same token, if further Tfcsearch established that 
urban minority students do tend to make greater u^e ot^deictic 
.form's Huch^as th(U, this 'finding could not<bc used to support 
"the claimj* of, the proponents of language deficit that these 
students «ire more dependent on their own immediate poin< 
of view ifi verbal communication and thereby communicate 
les^ precise forms of meaning, jo make these claims, rt would 
be necessary to show that these students made grcater use 
of deictic forms in communicative settings where the li^ 
tcner(s) did not have access to appropriate infomiattop for 
> interpreting these forms Once again, ii woufd be more just 
to ascribe a certain lack of pbe^sion to thcvresearchers rather 
than the students; for it is they whovhave failed to understaW 
- the complex ways in which rdfefential' functions are estab- 
lished for deictic forms in verbal communication 

I^ally, it shpuld be pointed out that, even if furtjipr 
research vvefe-to indicate that urban i^inority students 3otend 
to m'ake greater use of deictic fomis in communicative settings 
where they are, in fact/notVarranted, educational programs 
such as those prescribed by^Bereiter and Engelmann, vvould 
still not be appropriate' fox the*s^ students. As we have alrelady 
^ pointed out, these programs force chH^ieru^ a highly 
artificial kind of verbal communicationT^e m which they 
must attempt to avojd deictic and ellifAicaleforms of la^iguage 
allogether. Such communication, forces these children to 
* ignore one of the^most salient functions of langua^> the 
. continuous monitoring of the status o^informatmn \n the 
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communicative ,^ttirtg if the Tnformatitw that language ex- 
presses IS *'new tli\3p|he processes of ellipsis and'deixis can . 
be 'dysfunctional, as a copsequence, they may legitimately 
be a'\ojded. But if the information is. old, then any ravoidance 
of these processes, aJvN^e have already, shown, pay itself be 
dysfunc-tional Indeed, learning how to make approppate tise 
ot deictic Vid elliptical fonns may be considered jusl as 
fundamental to the development of 'communicative fcom- 
pet(yic{; in -children as 'lemming how fo make appropriate use 
of lexically explicit fonns For *as children develop com- 
municative competence, they learn not only to provide the, 
listeners with what they, i^e^ P l^now, but also ta'avoid giving 
them more than they need to knowr ' S ' 

Certainly it is pedagogieiilly desirable to make children 
aware of inappropriate uses of ^eixis or ellipsis in their verbal 
communi(?iition. Moredv'er.'M)mmu meat ion games that teach 
children the' skills required in adoptjng^the other's ppint of. 
v'iew cafn be of considerable value in an educational setting • 
(e.g,. games in .which a solid screen is plac^ed between the 
mterl'ocutors'as in the experiments described above) ^ut using 
such games as part of a larger program is 'vastly different 
from an educational program that forces children, as a rtiatter 
of principle, to avoid 'iiCictieand**ellipticJil forms of languag<^ 
in circumstances where'thay are. in f<ict, warranted his- as tf 
these progran\s force children, when they spfcak, to pretend 
that a jolid screen is always present between themselves 
and their listener^ In effect, the childreh are required to'playf.a 
game in the absenc^^ of appropriate props Moreover, they ai"e 
require*d to play this game pverand over, even though it breaks 
the rules of the conversational games they play in everv- 
day hfe , ' ' ' \ 

\* ^ \ . , - ' \' ' 

Summary . ^ 

In condudmg this review of the langu^e deficit position,^ 
tet us bnefiy rest4te.the major lines of cnticism that w''e have 
folMwed. We.firfet pursued ;wo lines of sociolinguistic \ 
criticism^ alraflily established by language (iffference pro-^* 
ponents: - • * ^ \ 

1. proponents of the language deficit position have used 
invalid criteria ir^ evaluating' the oral pei/onnance of 
Urban minority students in school settings (i.e.. they have 
applied norms of written discourse in judging a^ de- 
ficient* these- students* patterns of oral response), 

2. they have failed to investigate the actual refiertoire ^of 
verbal* skills that urban minority students ^exercise in 
everyday communication. 

We then followed two lines of p^ycholinguistic criticism, the 
fic*^t*one, like Jhe*previous two, already established by lan- 
guage difference* proponents. However, the secorjd line,^ 
which'" weL pursued irt -much, greater depth, has not been 
developed 'in any detail in previous criticism: : 
1 .^proponents of Ihe language deficit position haye^sumed . 
that nonstandard .forms of language r^flp.^ deficient 
forms' of cognition;^ ^ . - * * - 

fl2. they ka^e assumed an inadequate tfieory of referentc^ 
ir\ evaluating the language of urban minority students. 

1 ' Il- 
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'More specifically, they have not takj^n sufficient account 
of the'^ following properties of lan^age in this evalua- 
tion: 

a) oral language functions as only a» single channel in a 
multichannel system * that represents information 

*holistically; ' 

b) the form of language necessarily, changes so as to re- 
flect a continuous monitoring of the status of informa- 
tion it represents; .• \ ' ' ' 

c) tlie referential functions of lexical as Well as deictic 



forms of language are established only in .an imme- 

• , ^diate CQntext;/ * ' * ^ 

* * * < 

d) lexical form^ of language may be considered as 

poss^ssif^g deigtic and nondeictic functioti3. 

already mentioned, the major tenets of the language deficit 
pjosition will be reviewed in an article to Jollow in this series* 
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1. The preceding charafcterizat on represents Bemstein's posi- 
tion at the time that language deficit psearchers such as Bereiter and 
Engelmann <^w upon it. Sipce thJt^jme his position has changed 
considerably Perhaps the most fund&nental cfiange is that he now 
makes a dis inction between **codds" and '*speech vanants," the 
latter reflecti ng the constraints of particular communicative contexts 
such as the/ 'regulative,'" the J instructional, ".the **intejpersonal,'* 
and the **imigi native.*' Within an interpersonal context, Ibr exam- 
ple* an **elal orated code" may be realized as a **restncted vanant." 
Hence B6mspin no longer posits continuous switching of "codes" 
as a person -moves from one communicative ^context to' another. 

2. This double marking of negation, usually discontinuous in 
form, is an extremely common feature of languag^ throughout the 
world; and it is quite common that the two markers, as hi the case of 
nonstandard English where both are /n/= initiated, resemble each 
Dthes in surface form. In darly forms of written English, for exam- 
ple, (wo qt more markers of negation were /n/= initiated, as Illus- 
trated in the following sentence from Chaucer: "He'/jever yet mo 
vileynye ne sayde\ . . ." . • « » ^ 

Such discontinuous marking appears to be motivated b^ the fact 
that t])p^^^cope of negation is highly variable ^n naitural. languages; 
thails to say, the element(s) actually isubject to negation pnay wary in 
a particular predication. Hence ^what is subject to negation may be 
enclosed by two markers, thereby creating a more precise expression 
of the sco^ of negation, as illustrated by theYoliowing e;(^amples 
from Hausa^^ a widely spoken langdage - in West Africa- {the two ' 
n\^^i]^ of negation are realised ^ bay, * " " ' ^ 

J' ^. * 
Positive ^ * > Negative 

* ' (1) Complete Predicate: 

Ba su tambaye shi ba.s 
**They didn't ask him.'* 

(2) Scope Limited to 
Topicalized Subject: 
Ba su^ba soTca tambaye shi. 
**It*s^hot they who asked 
him." 

(3) Scope Limited to ' 
' Tgpicalized Complement: ^ 

Ba, shi ba suka tambayi. 
*It'S hot him they asked." 

. 3. A speaker might alter the phrase on^^fie table with a cer- 
tain .tone of exasperation, signalling tl^at the listener should have 
been that the book w^, indeed, on, the table. 



Sun tambaye shi» 
'They asked him." ^ 



4. It should be noted *that Hess and Shipmaii did in fact pro- 
vide statistical data indicating that children in the lower-K^lass gfoup 
in their studif performed the sorting tasks, le^s well. This lower stan- 
dard of perf 3rmance cannot, however, necessarily be accounted for 
by the less :xplicit verbal style o^ interaction between lower-class 
mothers and children. Any adequate explanation of tneir lower per- 
formance w )uld have to take account of a number of factors, per- 
haps the m)st fundamental of which would be their apparently 
greater unfa niliarity with the nature an^i pufposes of the task they 
were engaged in. , ^ . • 

. 5. The reductive processes that operate on inner speech are, of 
course, much more radical than those that operate on public speech. 
They appear, at times, to produce a kind of '*pure predication,** in 
which the subject is continuously rendered obsolete, by virtue of the 
fact that it is always known. Since the sender of the message is also 
its receiver, a subject is, in one sense, already old^af the-actyal 
moment of its encoding. , 

^ As Vygotsky observed, the niost. exacting characterialation of 
the .radical reduction of inner speech -jias come from literature rather 
th^n from science. The sear9h for ah adequate means of repesenting 
thfs reduction, which Vygotsky noted in the work of nineteenth- 
cent ui^ writers such as Gogol, has been advanced coosiderably in 
the work of twcntieth<entufy writers such as Joyce.' 

>! • I 

6. Although the analogy is an apt one, it shoi|ld not obscure 
tlje fact that an^extemal-point of view is ordinarily signaled, at least 
to some degreeVtft a sculpted fjgiire as welU Consider, for example, 
the external point of view co^sisj^tly. signaled by the decidedly 
frontal bias in human figures Withijt Greek traditions of sculpUire. 

7. As illustrated by the; research reviewed by Glucksberg, 
KraOss, and Higgins, the participants do not necessarily share* the 
same point of view in a particular act of verbal communication. As 
a consequence, the. deictic processing may be based on the left-right 
axis of only one of the participants. Indeed, the speaker and hearer 
may be so placed that deictic processing anchored in one's point of 
view would be directly opposed to deictic processing anchored in 
the other's* As ^matter of stylistic convenience, however, the mo/e 
general term participant, contrasting with fteld» >yill be used rather* 
than the specific terms speaker or hearer.' 

8. It may be observed that deictic strategies contrast for the pro- 
cessing oUo the left of and in front of In the former, the participants 
construct a spatial Tie!^ in which the er^lity functipning as reference 
point is viewed as^possessing.an orientation parallel to their own. In . 
the \2Xiex; t^ie participants construct a spatial field in which the entity 



functioning as reference point is viewed as possessing an orienta- 
tion opposed to their own. As we will pbserve later, the Strategy in 
which a parallel orientation is ascribed to the reference point is 
predominantly used by member^f certain'cultures for processing 



locative constructs* that represent spatial relations along^the frontal 
axis as well as the sagittal one (i e., the left-right axis), » 
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lUME. 

^ institute for Urban 
Minority Education 

SCOPE- 1 \ 

The Ittstit^te for Urban and Minority Education (lUME) is a 
^ research^ and development agency committed to human re- 
source devplopi^ent through the improvement of education in 
the oation*s cities. Founded in 1973, At is sponsored By 
Teachers College, Columbfa UniversUy.' The Institute iden- 
tifies and Studies issues and problems in urban education ancl 
^ the education of ethnic minority group members; designs, 
1^^100^ develops, ^d delivers muhiple products and services relevant 
to its scope; and dissemirwtes information relateJd to'educa- 
tlon in urban and minority communities. 

The Institute concentrates on three program areas: (I) diver- 
sity and pluralism in individual or group characteristics and 
social and cultural environments; (i) human and organiza- 
tional rigidity, and resi^nce to change; and (3) social and 
geographic mo]^i|ity afic} immobility. 

RESEARCH 

The Institute conducts research using anthropologic^, eco- 
I logical, psyphological, and biological approaches- to team- 
ing and development in such areas as cross-cultural and,cross- 
i ethnic learning pattenft; ethnicity, acculturation, and^^duca- 
tion; the psych odd ucational diagnosis and analysis of learn- 
ing behaviors; croiss-cultural lahguage assessment and acquisi- 
tion; organizational rif idity and school reform; the ecology of 
classroom environmeft^; and school system and institutional 
responses to studerft diversity. 

DEVELOPMEIVT * ^ 

The institute's development activities reflect its interdjsci- 
, plinary research Efforts. The Institute is developihg (I) assess- 
* ment techniques rfesponsiye to, population and linguistic di- 
versity, (2) curricular materials and instructional technicjues 
for educating ^ifltilingual and multicaltural school popula- 
tions, (3) materials and techniques for desegregating schools 
and school systems, for improved leadership and manage- 
. mdnt, for staff development, for^ utilization of multiethnic 
^ ^urriculums, for ^improving ^chool/comm unity relations, and 
(4) multimedia communications programs forconjjnunity out- 
r^ch. ^ - • 

^SEiiVICE . . 

A's an Qutgrowth of its research and development program and 
to meet the needs^ of schools and other educa'tionarprograms, 
• the Institute .conducts a number of training, servjce, techni- 
cal assistance and evaluation projects, ft offers the following 
consultatii^ services:, needs assessment, curriculum develop- • 
ment, student assessment,'' materials .devciopment, admini- 
strative and instructional' staff training, program! evaluation, 
and^rganizationai develop/fient. ' A ^ 

^ , . • " 0^ 

INFORMATON D ISSEMIN ATION 

5M.Instituj» supports activities designed to pjravide 'biblio- 
graphic information and the products of infomiation dnaly- 



sis Jo the researcher, the practitioner, educational pojicy 
makers, and the"" wider community. Within the institute, the 

' Information Retrieval Center on Diversity (IRCD), founded in 
1964 as the Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvan- 
taged, is a special research library which serves the public, ^t 
^ gathers, disseminates, and analyzes information on diverse* 
human characteristics, minority education and education in 
prban areas. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education 
(ERICA::UE) functions within-^he IRCD. Ov6r 110,000 docu- 
ments comprise the ERIC/CUB and IRCD collections. In ad- 
dition, through IRCD the Institute distributes four serial pub- 
lications: IRCD Bulletin, a joirnal of substantive reviews; 
E^ual Opportunity Review; a^jnewsletter ot brief reviews; 
U^n Disadvantaged Series, a senes of special papers and 
annptated bibliographies; Doctoral Research Serieiis, a series 

^- of. annotated bibliographies. ... • ^ 

. The Institute also prepares audio and videotapes available to 

• the public and produces Insight, a weekly cable 'television 
pibgram*. ' • 

INSTITUTE ORGANIZATION ^ 

The research and development, sefVice and information dis- 
semination functions of the Institute 'are carried out by the 
following funded organizational units: * , 

Task Force on Human Diversity ^ . i 

General / • sistance Center on Equal Educational 
Opportunity 

General Assistance Center on "^BiHnguar* Education 
Bilingual-Multicultural Preschool Curriculum ^ ^ 
Development Project 

information ReUieval Center on Diversity (ERIC 

Clearinghouse on Uri?an Education)./' 

Studies of Higher Education Opportunity Progi^rtis, . - 

INSTITUTE STAFF 

■Tjje staff of the Institute reflect its multiple purposes-. These 
staff Members are research scholars and educational practi- 
tioi^^^pecialists in curriculum design and materials devel* 

* opmerii, and informatioh scientists and technicians. The In- 
stitute research associates are anthropologists, educationists, 
linguists, organizational theorists, political economists, psy- 

; chologists, and sociologists actively engaged in research re- 
\ 'lated to urban education and the education of ethnic minority 
group members. ^ \^ • , 

INQUIRIES 

Office of the Director (212) 678-3780 
Edmund W. Gordon, Director 
Charles C. Harrington,^ Deputy Director 
Ray Proctor, Assistant to the Director 

^ ' v • ' ' 

Development and Information Services (212) 678-3433 
Erwin t^laxman. Assistant Director ' 

Schootand Community Services (212) 678-3780 

Eifie.M. Bynum, Executive Assistant X)irector ^* 

^ lnsti|ote for Vrbm and 'Minority Education 
, Box 75 /^Teachers College, Columbia yniversity 
525 West J 26th "Street 



New York, 



, 'New Yofk 10027 




' Avail^blepack Issues of 
Ir4^ Bulletin- 



IRCD Bulletin are available from: 
Minority Education 



The folfowing issues of ;- 
Institute for Urban 
Box 40 ' i , 

^ Teachers College,^t;QUimbla University 
New York, New York 10027 

1-9 copies: $1.00 each; .10-24 copies: $0,80 each; 25-49 copies: 
$0.60 each; 50 copies an4 9ver: $0.50 each. 



Volume*X, No. 1 



Volume X, No. 2 



.VolomeX,No.:3 



Volume X, No. 4i! 

7 t! 



' Volume XI, 



.|../Volj, 



.t'ersypectives on Old Issues in 'Education for ' 
the' Minority Pooir, Edmund W. Gordon. 
Winter 1575. 

Community, Competence, and Individuation: 
^ The Effects of Different Controls in Educa- 
tional* ]^vironm^m,;^pseph C. Grannis. 
, Spring 1975\ ' ^ ' 
'*Ten Years of Decentralization: A Review of 
M the Involvement of Urban Communities in 
■ School Decision-Makiiig, " Dale Mann. 
, Summer 1975. . ^ , 

A"- Psychological- Anthropologist's View of 
Ethnicity and Schooling. Charles C. Harring- 
ton. Fall 1975. 

Volume XI, Nd^^il Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. The 
\ I ^Current State of the Ait and . Recommenda- 
i'h^i- ' tions.for Change; A Review of.the Studies of 
^ 1^/^ the Programs, Edmund W. Gordpn.' Winter 
1976. ^ ^. , 

Class Action. Community Organization, and 
School Reform: Aspira of New Vork, Phila-^^u 
delphia Welfare Rights Organization, and"^ 
Harlem Parents Union, Gertrude S. Goldber|. 
Spring 1976. » ' . 

Which School Resources Help Learning? 
Effidency and Equity in-Philadelphia Public 
Schobl§, Anita A. Slimmers and Barbara L. 
Wolfe. Summer 1976. 
Volume Xl, No. 4 Achievement Motivation and Black Children, , 
W' Curtis banks and Gregory V. McQuater. 
Fall 1976; ^ ' ^ 

Volume XII, No. 1 • H%iman Diversity, Program Evaluation and 
Pupil Assessment, Edmund W. <3ordon;'A 
Critical Review of Black Consciousness, 
Identity and Achievement, Joseph C. Gran- 
nis. Winter 1977. / . . ' 
Volume XII, No. 2 Bilingual Education— A Perspective, Joshua 
r a' Fishman. Spring 1977. - ^ 

Volume Xflt Nb. 3 Racial Stratification and Education: The Case^ 
of Stockton, California, John U. Ogbu.^Sum- 
mer 1977.' 
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Bulletin 



SubsGiiption N^ice 

the IRCD Btiiletin is*published quarterly on ^ calendar- 
year basis. The cost of a subscription is 54,00 per year 
(four issues). In-order tO/X"bscribe. please complete the^ 
form below and send It Vith your check gr money o/der 
for $4.00 -to: 

Institute Tor Urban and Minority Education 

Box 40, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 ^.^.^ 

Subscriptions must^^be prepaid gpa^e^tfialce chc^ or 
money order payable to Teachers College. Subscriptions 
are accepted for complete calendar year volumes only. 



^4 



Please enter- my subscription to the IRCD^ Bulletin. 

Enclose^- fs'^$4:^(^ I understand that 1 will receive four 



issues^ 



/>Jame 



, /Volume XI,, No. 3 
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Address. 



Zip Code 



Please check one of the' following categories \yhich best 

describe^ your affiliation: 

, -J ' ' * ' \ 

n C^jllege or University ^ Tj^^^^S^^ 

□ E|ecnentapy or SecOntiary School/System 

□ G6vemmehtal As^ncy >. ^ 

□ Library or Information C-entcr^^ * 

□ Public orTrivate Agency . ^ \ 

□ Othfcr (Please specify) ' , ^ ' 
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Reprints Available 



The following reprints of EHIC/CU"E publications are 
available f6r$2. 50 each from: , ' * 

Institule for Urban Minority Education 
Box 40 

Teachers College, ColilnflBVLJniyersity 
New York, New York 10027 

AH orders must be prepaid. Please make check or moix^y ^ 
order payable to Teachers College, * ^ 

UDS 30. The Exemplary Teacher of the Disadvantaged: Jwq 

Views, Adelaide Jablonsky. 38p., July 1972./ ^ \ 

• • \ 

UDS 31. Women: Their Educanon .and Career Roles, An ' 
r.-r-r rA^^^Qtated^ Bibliography ^of Selected ERIC references, 
Jean Barabas. 66p., August 1972. 

♦UDS 36. Nutrition and ^Mental DevSlopmenC Joan Dye 
Gussow. 41p., February 1974! / 

UDS 41. Human Relations*in the Classroom, an Api^tated 
Bibliography, Supplement IV, Raja Jayatilleke - S-lp., 
July 1^75. ' \ ' 

UDS 42. Puerto Ricans on the Mainland, an Annotated^SIb'-) 
Ht^'ghdphy, Sarah Bobson. 81 p.. August 1975. / 



UDS ,43. The Education of Asian Americans. A Bibliography, 
Raja Jayatilleke. 4^p., >^ugust 1975. 

UDS 44. Legal Rights and Remedies of High School Drop- 
*' . outs and Potential Dropouts, Michael A. Rebell. 57p., 
> August 1975.- • 

UDS '45. Health and the Urban Poor: A Bibliography, Adepu^ 
Bikshapathi and Linbania Jacobson. 40p., August 1975* 

UDS 46. Voijcher Schools: Who Participates? Julie Black-" 
man. 66p., August 1975. 

UDS 47. Schooling in the Dominican Republic, Nancy M. 
*Foxw<Jrthy. 46p., August 1976. . 

UDS 48' Equal Educational Opportunity: The State of the 
Law, Howard A. Glickstein-. 30p., A<u^st 1976.^ ^ 

UDS 49^. r^inority Aged: A Bibliography, Alexis' Molina 
43p., July 1977. 

UDS 50 Communicating With, Not To, the Urban Poor, 
Brenda D.ervin. 35p., Fall 1977. * ^ 

UDS 51. Urban Minority Students, Language, and Reading, 
, Clifford A. Hill. 70p., Fall 1977. " V 
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